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The Inter-university Committee on the Superior 

Student continues to receive numerous inquiries 

regarding the nature of Honors programs and the 

On Honors Programs most effective means of putting such programs 

Page 2 into operation. In response to these inquiries we 

have given a considerable amount of information 

i and advice. This has been done either by cor- 
Honors Work on the respondence or by consultations of Professor J. 
Graduate Level W. Cohen, our director, with interested admin- 
Page 9 istrative and faculty personnel at various colleges 

and universities throughout the country. Since 


the creation of the ICSS in February, 1958, Pro- 
A New Honors Approach 


Set RR gl RI Re 


ba Selenee fessor Cohen has been almost constantly on the 
Page 11 road, visiting college campuses and speaking on 
Honors. 
Unfortunately Professor Cohen cannot possibly 
RRA cm visit all of the institutions from which the ICSS 
Page 13 receives invitations. The latter have been extended 


in increasing number. It is hoped that in the 
future other members of the ICSS will be able to 
Notes and Comments participate in this function. 


Page 15 Under these circumstances we believe that the 


following reproduction of Professor Cohen’s paper 
“On Honors Programs,” delivered at the meeting 
of the Utah Conference on Higher Education on 
September 19, 1958, is of particular value. The 
ideas presented in this paper represent the dis- 
tillation of the thinking of the ICSS on Honors 
programs. 











On Honors Programs” 


Let us use “Honors” to include what- 
ever may be done in colleges and uni- 
versities on behalf of the more able stu- 
dent—whatever may be accomplished in 
terms of the special needs of such students 
during their undergraduate years. An 
Honors program is first and foremost the 
product of an Honors outlook. It is a per- 
spective devised by faculty and admin- 
istration and refined and perfected in co- 
operation with students over a period of 
years. For the students Honors likewise 
involves an outlook both on their work 
and on themselves in and out of classes 
and in the special offerings of the pro- 
gram. It means a commitment and a 
dedication to quality in their educational 
adventure. The core of this outlook is the 
readiness to confront and explore ideas. 

Until now we in the United States have 
been woefully deficient in the amount of 
time and money that we have spent on the 
superior student. We have failed to mas- 
ter the implications of superiority and of 
the “Pursuit of Excellence,” to use John 
W. Gardner’s felicitous title for the Rocke- 
feller Brothers report. As a consequence, 
we have mishandled the ablest students at 
all levels of the educational process. In 
short, we have come perilously close to 
dereliction in the pursuit of excellence. 

The phrase “to pursue excellence” con- 
stitutes an exact directive and prescription 
for our whole educational system. To 
pursue it means to discover, identify, nur- 
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ture and fructify it at all levels. An 
Honors program is a way of doing this 
which transcends mere rhetoric on behalf 
of excellence. Undeniably other means 
exist too, but the most practical, I submit, 
is an Honors program. This is an educa- 
tional action on the part of administration, 
faculty and students, a mode of behavior, 
a patterning of the curriculum, in school, 
college and university that ends in good 
and substantial results. 

What then is an Honors program? 
What are the wrong ways of starting a 
program and what the right ones? How 
can it be effectively rather than precari- 
ously institutionalized, made a continuous 
and permanent feature of the educational 
community? What is the difference be- 
tween our present conception of such a 
program and the traditional one that 
takes the line of least resistance and 
merely averages grades? How should a 
program be conceived, set up and admin- 
istered? How should the students be se- 
lected for it? What atmosphere or condi- 
tions should be provided for it? When is 
it best started? What should be the rela- 
tion between general and departmental 
aspects of the program? What happens 
to the students and faculty inside and out- 
side the program? How are the results of 
a program to be evaluated? What will 
one cost? Can we afford it? Can we 
afford not to have it? 

These questions invariably have arisen 
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as institution after institution during the 
past few years has tried to cope with the 
problem of the superior student. 

The main problems, as I see them, are 
first, how to start a program well and 
second, how to make it stick. The answers 
are both apparent and subtle. To begin 
with, groundwork must be laid by the co- 
operative efforts of administration and 
faculty. Failure to do so has wrecked 
many a program and, once demolished, it 
takes years to start another one. Other 
considerations, if neglected, also can doom 
a program at birth. A program, for 
example, should not be inaugurated by 
administrative fiat alone; it should well 
up from the faculty too. But the ad- 
ministration should also carefully ex- 
plore the faculty’s capacity to sustain such 
a program and assure itself of the avail- 
ability of a sufficient number of talented 
teachers and scholars who are willing and 
able to participate. It must be prepared 
to provide the necessary budget. An in- 
stitution should not be over-ambitious and 
elaborate a paper blueprint or an over- 
exacting program that cannot possibly be 
put into effect. It is more important to 
start modestly within the limits of im- 
mediate feasibility and go on from there. 


The traditional approach to Honors, as 
we all know, has been that of grades, the 
post-facto award of honors on the basis 
of high marks achieved over four years 
in separate courses. This does little for 
the student, less for the faculty, and noth- 
ing for the curriculum. It is invisible ex- 
cept to the readers of commencement 
programs and graduation lists. A record- 
office bookkeeping device, it neither taxes 
anybody’s imagination nor provides cum- 
ulative challenge or stimulation in the ed- 
ucational process. It establishes no pos- 
itive tradition of excellence. The grade 
approach often furnishes the mere hunter 
for A’s and B’s with few integrated in- 
sights; it may encourage the search for 
‘easy’ courses; it can establish no counter- 





trend away from the myriad ‘activities’ 
which sometimes distract even the best 
students from the central purpose of aca- 
demic life. Grades that should be cues 
to something larger tend to become and 
remain the be-all and end-all of academic 
superiority. 

These shortcomings of the grade ap- 
proach have become well-recognized. 
Other alternatives have recently been 
sought—-particularly those involving little 
or no additional cost. 

First, there is, of course, mere verbal 
exhortation to excellence, to dedication 
to learning, to the muses. But the student 
becomes increasingly allergic to such talk 
from the beginning of orientation week 
and it is wasted in the absence of concrete 
curricular and other embodiment. 


Second, there has been the frequent 
resort to independent work, particularly 
in the upper division or senior year, 
nearly always within the department of 
specialization. Important and fruitful as 
this often is, it is generally too limited in 
scope and outcome. We must remember 
that if independent work is the only ap- 
proach, it can isolate good students from 
each other and it may affect very few. 

Third, a generally more recent develop- 
ment, is the inauguration of special sec- 
tions for ‘superior students particularly 
in lower division multiple-section intro- 
ductory courses. An advantage here is 
that a beginning is made in searching out 
and doing something early for the good 
student. But a disadvantage is that all 
other sections stand in danger of being 
denuded of the brightest minds that should 
spark every class discussion. Moreover, 
this method affects only a few mass 
courses and the conception of teaching in 
the special section may be limited to 
covering more subject matter. The able 
student is often averse to the greater com- 
petition in what may be, after all, a regu- 
lation course and sometimes deliberately 
evades selection for the special section. 











None the less, special sections with new 
techniques are often indispensable and 
will play an important role in most fully 
elaborated Honors programs. 

A fourth approch has been that of ac- 
celeration. The idea here is to have the 
superior student cover the undergraduate 
curriculum more rapidly, take advanced 
courses earlier, graduate sooner. Ad- 
vanced placement from high school is 
closely related to this trend. Yet acceler- 
ation is not in itself an Honors program. 
It can mesh into a well-established Honors 
program and provide additional time dur- 
ing the undergraduate years for the en- 
richment at which an Honors program 
aims. But it is also important to make 
sure that acceleration does not go on 
within the same unchanged curriculum 
of courses and the same unmodified cli- 
mate of teaching that heretofore has 
existed in the college or university. 

Once a full-fledged Honors program 
becomes established, special sections, in- 
dependent study, acceleration and ad- 
vanced placement will all fit into their 
proper place. 

If the aforementioned are not authentic 
and adequate Honors programs, then 
what is one and what does it aim to 
achieve? Here, of course, there is an 
intimate relationship between the sub- 
stantive nature of the program and the 
outcome desired. Our educational in- 
stitutions are ready for, and urgently need 
the type of Honors program that will 
help them find, save, challenge, motivate, 
mature and if possible bewitch, the prom- 
ising, the gifted, the superior, wherever 
they are to be found. 

To be specific, let me discuss those 
aspects of an Honors program that I be- 
lieve are substantially sound and lead to 
desirable results: 

First, plans for superior students should 


start as early as possible, preferably by 
recruiting them on admission to college. 
Evidence accumulates that such students 
are being successfully identified both in 
elementary school and in high school, and 
that cooperation with the latter is not 
only feasible but indispensible. In this 
regard, use can and should be made of all 
established and emerging national pro- 
grams like Advanced Placement of the 
College Entrance Board, the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation Program, 
the National Science Foundation, and 
other scholarship programs, state and 
national. The North Central Superior 
and Talented Student Project and the 
NEA program under James B. Conant 
are developments that will press massively 
upon colleges and universities for Honors 
programs when the superior students with 
whom they deal begin to matriculate. Ex- 
isting procedures for admission of stu- 
dents can be re-appraised for Honors pur- 
poses and properly adapted to them. The 
instructional staff in every college, more- 
over, can cooperate by identifying and re- 
porting on superior students as they reveal 
themselves in classes. The simplest device 
is a form, “Report on Superior Students,” 
filled out by every instructor at the end of 
each semester. Late bloomers would thus 
enter the program whenever evidence of 
their worthiness was forthcoming. 
Second, the lower division is as crucial 
for Honors as the upper, perhaps more so. 
A general, or college, Honors program 
should therefore exercise its influence 
long before specialization starts in the 
upper division. The challenge to deeper 
perspectives should begin at once, not 
only for its own sake but also to diminish, 
even possibly to forestall, the glamor so 
early cast upon essentially non-academic 
activities. By general or college Honors 
is meant that phase of a total Honors 
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program which includes guidance into 
curricular offerings and into specially pro- 
vided work. These can provide at least 
the knowledge and perspectives of an 
educated layman in the large areas lying 
outside the student’s major, or area of 
concentration—in the humanities and the 
social sciences, for example, if the major 
is biology or physics and so on, mutatis 
mutandis. This phase of an Honors pro- 
gram is the responsibility of the whole 
college or, if it be an all-university pro- 
gram, of the whole university. 


Third, full-fledged departmental Hon- 
ors programs should accompany the gen- 
eral or college program. As the students 
move on into specialization in particular 
departments or into professional schools 
like business and engineering, specifically 
formulated departmental programs should 
be available to them. It also should be 
possible at times for whole divisions—the 
sciences, the social sciences or the hu- 
manities—to establish divisional offerings 
for both the general and the departmental 
programs. 

Fourth, a multiplicity of approaches is 
needed to meet the variety of superior 
students in any large university. In the 
general or college Honors there should 
be made available from the beginning of 
the student’s career, Honors groups and 
seminars of all kinds, Honors colloquia, 
specially designed courses, independent 
studies, and summer projects. All should 
carry credit towards the undergraduate 
degree. As far as possible the technique 
of Honors groups and colloquia should 
be that of the conference. Groups should 
be small, with ten to fifteen students con- 
fronting ideas in open discussion under 
the guidance of one or two instructors. 
The conference technique involves, of 
course, open discussion in disciplined re- 
lation to the assigned work, skilled soc- 
ratic guidance by the teacher, less lectur- 
ing: our students have simply been lec- 
tured to death. 


Fifth, an Honors Council, a director 
and a counseling staff should be estab- 
lished for the administration of the pro- 
gram as it effects superior students and 
faculty. In the course of time a central 
Honors quarters with an Honors browsing 
library and a periodical room should be 
provided. 


Finally, examination procedures, writ- 
ten and oral, should be worked out in a 
form appropriate to stated aims, both in 
general and departmental programs. On 
the basis of these examinations, final 
awards should be determined. 


A warning is in order to those institu- 
tions in the process of inaugurating any 
such program. Experience indicates that 
once an authentic Honors program is ap- 
proved, it is best to abandon in toto the 
practice of awarding the degree with 
Honors or with distinction on the basis 
of grades alone. The reason is glaringly 
apparent: many students will tend at first 
to prefer established habits of pursuing 
grades and avoid the new program as long 
as they know that they will be eligible for 
some sort of distinction on the basis of 
a high grade average. The new program 
should not be thus handicapped since it 
will, or should, be voluntary and start 
with as many good students as possible. 
What has been said here earlier about 
awarding Honors on grades alone should 
be sufficiently cogent to justify the aban- 
donment of this procedure. 


A further consideration is that a vari- 
egated approached to Honors is indis- 
pensable for the very reason that our state 
and municipal universities grow so large. 
Programs can be diversified and adapted 
to varying conditions. They need not all 
be the same in every detail. What is 
essential is that an Honors outlook be 
established and maintained so that it can 
work its effect continuously throughout 
each educational community. 


Nor is there any reason to assume that 











Honors programs along parallel lines can- 
not be worked out for the professional 
schools of engineering, business, agricul- 
ture, pharmacy, law, music, medicine and 
for teachers colleges or colleges of edu- 
cation. Wherever superior students are 
to be found the opportunity and the ob- 
ligation are present to fashion programs 
that deliberately will woo minds towards 
excellence. 

Professional schools usually function on 
our university campuses. Through an all- 
university Honors program each could 
leaven with its own maturest professional- 
ism the outlook of the liberal arts and 
sciences. And conversely, each could well 
find in the college of liberal arts an anti- 
dote to the sheer technician whom it is 
always in danger of producing. The cre- 
ative arts and pure theory in the sciences 
of nature and man need the discipline of 
practice, just as professional expertise re- 
quires the complement of broad intel- 
lectual and imaginative stimulation. The 
superior students in each professional 
school can be expected to respond to a 
program that stretches their capacities to 
the maximum of their potentialities. An 
all-university program or, failing that, a 
program in one or two of the profession- 
al schools on a campus, could pioneer 
today in the exploration of new avenues 
of approach with respect to both content 
and method. Faculties of various colleges 
could cross-fertilize each other as they 
work out what is desirable and feasible. 
Engineering and business, for example, 
could cooperate fruitfully, the one at least 
with the science departments, and the 
other with those in the social sciences in 
the college of liberal arts. And both, of 
course, could cooperate with the human- 
ities in programs that steered Honors 
offerings in new and professionally sig- 
nificant directions. They could delve more 
deeply into already established types of 
co-operation which so frequently exist, 
or create new ones. There are a number 


of situations on the country’s campuses in 
which faculty men from engineering, busi- 
ness, and medicine serve the Honors pro- 
gram of the college of arts and sciences. 
There is no reason why faculty men from 
the college of arts and letters should not 
likewise serve the professional schools in 
Honors programs that call for such co- 
operation. Michigan State, for its part, 
is now experimenting with an Honors 
College that cuts across nine different pro- 
fessional schools on its campus. 

The candid will agree that the primary 
obstacle to a real program for the superior 
student is its cost. The only answer to 
budget-conscious. administrators in higher 
education is that Honors will cost money 
and that it should, provided the evidence 
for the need and urgency of an Honors 
program is clear. Confronted with quan- 
tity, we are going into the educational 
market to buy quality. If we are to meet 
the crisis of educational world compe- 
tition, with which indeed we are faced in 
America, then we must pay for that qual- 
ity. Educators, I’m sure, would agree that 
provision by government of large sums 
for scholarships in science and mathe- 
matics alone is but a partial answer. It 
may indeed produce more scientists and 
technicians, but they in turn may well 
lack cultural maturity. Moreover, schol- 
arship money alone does not assure a 
program adequate to the superior students 
who may be its recipients. It is of primary 
importance that established habits of bud- 
geting for quantity undergo reappraisal in 
the light of the demand for quality. 

But what does budgeting for Honors 
involve? 

The answer will depend on how large 
the program is to be; how many members 
of the faculty are to be involved; whether 
there will be many or few special offerings 
by way of new courses for Honors stu- 
dents, general or departmental, special 
sections, tutorials, special seminars and 
colloquia. A program’s future can be 








jeopardized by asking the faculty to under- 
take a stint of Honors work in addition 
to its regular teaching load. The best 
men on the faculty are needed in Honors, 
but their own research time is precious. 
Work in Honors must not threaten to cut 
into the time needed for research and 
writing. Primarily, budgeting will mean 
reducing the regular teaching load of all 
major faculty instructors according to 
the amount of time involved in participa- 
tion. 

Honors work usually will merit degree 
credit. Since Honors groups, seminars 
and colloquia will each involve from 5 to 
15 students earning from one to three 
hours of credit, simple reason dictates that 
they should be treated in terms of all 
regular class loads. In any event, some 
appropriate schedule of credit on the 
teaching load should be worked out ac- 
cording to the importance of the Honors 
program to the institution and in keeping 
with the prevailing standards for the de- 
termination of normal loads. Moreover, 
recognition should be given to the special 
competencies required in Honors teach- 
ing. The superior student requires the 
superior teacher. It is to be assumed that 
such superiorities are also inevitably rec- 
ognized in the determination of rank and 
salary, and in promotions. In addition, 
the added time, care, and creative think- 
ing required in making curricular inno- 
vations for a new Honors program merit 
special consideration for all participants 
in the establishment of the program. To 
be sure, it is true that in the natural course 
of a teacher’s life he take on voluntarily 
consultations and special commitments 
beyond the ordinary routine of his teach- 
ing load. Some members of a large fac- 
ulty will have no time i. certain semesters 
of academic years to accept a scheduled 
Honors assignment. Yet it is reasonable 
to expect them to assume some limited 
direction of individual student projects 
and papers. On the other hand, as soon 


as such participation accumulates into a 
sizeable demand on a teacher’s time, it 
should become subject to budgeting. 

Directors of Honors programs should, 
according to the range of the program, be 
on quarter or half time. To make the 
directorship a fulltime commitment is 
rarely desirable since the academic vital- 
ity of the director is of first order of im- 
portance. The director should be contin- 
uously involved: in teaching, writing and 
research. In large universities two direc- 
tors on half time are preferable to one 
on full time. Counseling, needless to say, 
is of the first importance in all Honors 
programs. The time-spent in it by any 
faculty member should be subject to 
budgeting as soon as it extends beyond 
the limits of normal expectation. 

The Honors office and the Honors 
quarters with library, seminar rooms, 
lounge and periodicals will likewise be 
initial and continuing budgetary costs, as 
will be Honors prizes, scholarships, and 
the informal gatherings that are so highly 
appropriate for the communion of stu- . 
dents and faculty in Honors. 

In conclusion, and, in part in summary, 
we come finally to the advantages that 
flow from this type of approach to the 
superior student by way of a well-consid- 
ered Honors program: 


First, the superior student is actively 
sought out and brought to a fuller con- 
sciousness of his potentialities. He is 
under continuous challenge and stimula- 
tion to develop and maintain an Honors 
outlook in all of his work, in purposive 
scholarship and growing cultural insights. 
His perspectives of thought and value are 
enlarged; his powers of communication 
increased; his sense of dedication sharp- 
ened. He not only emulates his peers, his 
fellow honors students, but he competes 
with himself and meets the challenge of 
his own widening horizons. 

Second, the existence of the program 
from early on can reduce the attraction of 
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mere ‘activities’ and become an antidote 
to anti-intellectualism, the spread of 
which, even within the universities, has 
recently been so much deplored. 

Third, these benefits can reach down 
to the secondary schools and up to the 
graduate school, because both the search 
for the superior student and the search 
for the superior scholar-teacher involve 
them and at a higher level of urgency and 
awareness than ever before. 

Fourth, the ‘academic lockstep’ can be 
broken by new conceptions of teaching, 
by controlled curricular innovation and 
experimentation, by disciplined confer- 
ence and discussion methods whose effects 
can radiate out over the whole range of 
class work beyond the Honors program 
as such. 

Fifth, a solid tradition of excellence 
transcending the meager criterion of 
grades can be established within the col- 
lege to serve as an example of quality for 
all and to affect the realms of average 
and mediocre performance. This would 
be a tradition with a specific content ap- 
plying within each field of learning and 
of professional training and between all 
fields, a tradition of what it is to be in 
search of an education, to confront ideas, 
to manifest their impact in thought and 
imagination. Such a tradition once estab- 
lished can, and should be, given visibility 





throughout the university and publicized 
proudly over the state and nation. 

Sixth, the directing staff and the Honors 
Council can be constantly recruiting the 
superior teacher-scholar who will be ade- 
quate to the superior student. The good 
teacher can thus be given the opportunity 
to transcend ordinary routines of teach- 
ing. All such instructors can be given the 
excitement of working with the best young 
minds. Standards of teaching excellence 
and of student achievement can be re- 
fined, raised, and clarified for all instruc- 
tors both in general and in the several 
departments. Many a teacher in Honors 
will discover to his surprise that some 
techniques that work with Honors stu- 
dents can also work with large classes of 
ordinary ones. Many professors unfor- 
tunately do not have a chance to-aim at 
excellence because they are never with a 
group in which excellence is expected. 

But the primary advantage is, after all, 
that an Honors program can provide the 
superior student himself with what he 
most wants and needs, with what can re- 
concile him to those things in his edu- 
cation that fall short of his expectations. 
It can encourage more good students, who 
should be doing so, to go on to graduate 
work and it can diminish the great fall-off 
both from high school and from the lower 
division of the university. 
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onors work 


on the graduate level 


by Harvey Young, Professor of History 
The Institute of Liberal Arts at Emory 


For six years professors in the human- 
ities and the social sciences at Emory 
University have been engaged in the com- 
pletely interdisciplinary educational ven- 
ture of conducting able graduate students 
along the path to a doctorate in “the Lib- 
eral Arts.” 

Two concerns about more traditional 
graduate education prompted the experi- 
ment. The Emory faculty members doub- 
ted, as have many of their colleagues at 
other universities, that graduate educa- 
tion was giving adequate attention to the 
future teaching function of the students. 
This omission seemed especially grave for 
students who would soon be instructing in 
one of the sweeping freshman-sophomore 
humanities surveys springing up on so 
many campuses. The Emory faculty who 
founded the ILA also suspected that the 
customary departmental boundaries might 
be too limiting with respect to research 
training. Realizing that boundaries are 
crossed by imaginative professors and 
students in many departmental graduate 
programs, the Emory planners nonethe- 
less believed that useful resuits might 
accrue from a deliberate effort to help 
students educate themselves and write dis- 
sertations in border areas. 





The debt to the student as future 
teacher is discharged in two ways. All 
Institute students share in certain com- 
mon course work which seeks to provide 
information and to illustrate methods of 
inquiry in the humanities. A continuing 
fortnightly seminar brings students and 
faculty together to study the history and 
contemporary pattern of the liberal arts 
with particular attention to their applica- 
tion to higher education. All students also 
enroll for two parts of a seminar, “Studies 
in the Western Tradition.” Conducted by 
several faculty members from various de- 
partments—as are all ILA courses—each 
part of this seminar examines a period 
within the Western tradition with a view 
to discovering, if possible, its essential 
characteristics and climate of opinion. 
The periods which at present form parts 
of the Western Tradition course are An- 
cient Greece, the High Middle Ages, the 
17th Century, and the 18th Century. An- 
other course common to all student pro- 
grams is that devoted to “Critical Study 
of Systems of Knowledge,” which con- 
cerns the analysis and comparison of ar- 
gument and the consideration of different 
logical systems. Besides course work 
which, it is hoped, may prepare ILA stu- 
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dents for an able beginning as teachers 
in broad undergraduate humanities clas- 
ses, the Institute program provides all of 
its graduates with some classroom teach- 
ing experience which is supervised and 
criticised. 


At some universities there are doctoral 
programs which have added interdisci- 
plinary breadth to the depth provided by 
study within one or another department. 
Emory’s Institute seeks to serve students 
who wish to make depth interdisciplinary 
as well. Each student’s program is plan- 
ned in consultation with a committee of 
professors whose interests come as close 
as possible to encompassing the fusion 
which the student is seeking. The areas 
of knowledge for which he will be re- 
sponsible in his preliminary examination 
are specifically defined, hand-tailored to 
fit his needs. These are areas which sur- 
round and buttress the more specialized 
but still interdisciplinary field of inquiry 
which the student, aided by his advisors, 
has selected as his dissertation topic. He 
develops his competence by reading under 
his committee’s direction, by department- 
al course work where it is pertinent, and 
by enrolling in one or more of the other 
seminars offered by the Institute. 


At present these ILA seminars include 
the “Impact of Greco-Roman Culture 
upon Early Christianity”; “The Order of 
Human Values,” which examines the nor- 
mative character of human values from 
various fields and looks into their inter- 
relationships; “Comparative Literature,” 
which has devoted itself most recently to 
the romantic movement in several 19th- 
century literatures; and “Problems in 
Contemporary American Institutions,” 
concerned with political, economic, and 
religious inter-relationships. 

Dissertation topics can suggest the kind 
of across border inquiry which a program 
like Emory’s Institute is able to foster. 
The documents themselves, it is believed, 


are even more persuasive. Among dis- 
sertations completed or under way are a 
study of the sociology of art in America, 
a philosophy or education derived from 
Whitehead, an ethical analysis of the 
tragic choice between two goods as illus- 
trated in Conrad’s novels, a study of the 
romantic hero in 19th-century France (“a 
cataclysm in social, ethical, and religious 
values”), and “The Judgment of Liter- 
ature” from a perspective at the inter- 
section of literary criticism and philosophy 
in esthetics. Besides scrutiny by the Em- 
ory committee, each dissertation is read 
and evaluated by two external examiners, 
specialists from other universities, selected 
by the committee. 

A brief report like this one can not re- 
veal the doubts about aspects of our pro- 
gram that have assailed faculty—and stu- 
dent—participants from time to time, nor 
relate modifications made in response to 
our own questioning. Equally important, 
only a mere mention can be made of the 
intellectual excitement generated among 
the twenty to thirty faculty members who 
have shared in this breaking of the cake 
of custom in graduate programs. They 
assert that the experience has improved 
their teaching in departmental graduate 
and undergraduate courses and has in- 
filtrated their research. These values may 
be said to be proven in some sense by the 
fact that over a score of men added the 
planning and staffing of the Institute to 
other regular university commitments 
during several busy years. A recent three- 
year grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
is helping to reimburse departments for 
time given by their members to respon- 
sibilities in the Institute, with department- 
al duties lightened as a consequence. 

The faculty members of Emory’s In- 
stitute hope that their efforts are even now 
being reflected in the more able teaching 
of superior undergraduate students on a 
number of campuses throughout the 
United States. 
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by Lawrence B. Slobodkin, 
Assistant Professor of Biology 


Michigan Experiments with 
Inter-disciplinary Course 


Science courses for non-science major 
Honors students can either be inter-dis- 
ciplinary or taught by a single department. 
I shall discuss here the non-laboratory 
inter-disciplinary science Honors course 
now being taught at the University of 
Michigan. I will consider in a subsequent 
article a departmental science course 
(zoology), taught partially in the lab- 
oratory, which has proven suitable for 
Honors students. 

Many of Michigan’s more able students 
who are not vitally concerned with science 
as a profession nonetheless wish to ac- 
quire a reasonably broad acquaintance 


with science. And yet, as we are all 
aware, any course taught by a single de- 
partment cannot by its very nature cover 
or even touch upon the field of science as 
a whole. Usually the best that such a 
course can provide is an acceptable in- 
troduction to the feeling of “doing” sci- 
ence. While this has undeniable merit, it 
also has obvious disadvantages. 


The alternative to this type of depart- 
mental course is an inter-disciplinary one 
taught by members of several science de- 
partments. The easiest approach to the 
planning of such a course is to choose the 
most important or exciting subjects in 
each of the sciences concerned and divide 
the available time among them. As a 
rule, this method results either in a surface 
presentation of the facts determined in 
each field or in a block and gap approach 
in which one, two, or at the most three, of 
the developments in each specific disci- 
pline are presented in some degree of 
detail. 

But both of these methods have severe 
limitations. Any effort to give a complete 
survey would merely reinforce the stu- 
dent’s conception of the scientist as a 
practitioner of dark magic. On the other 
hand, the block and gap approach results 
in a series of lectures with only artificial 
and tenuous continuity. 

These difficulties, I submit, can be re- 
solved in a general and satisfactory way. 
Science perhaps has become over com- 
partmentalized according to the things or 
objects studied and described. Zoologists 
look at animals, geologists at rocks, etc. 
This compartmentalization is a historical 
accident resulting from the psychological 
fact that objects are more easily categor- 
ized than abstractions. Yet it is also pos- 
sible to conceive of the history of science 
in a different manner. We can think of 
science in terms of seventeenth century 
natural philosophy, as retaining its uni- 
tary aspect long enough to overcome the 
obsession with things per se. In such a 
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view, science can be considered in terms 
of processes rather than objects. 


We can imagine, for example, a “sci- 
ence of oxidation” which would take in 
branches of what we now call metallurgy, 
chemistry, physics, geology, and biology. 
The “science of stochastics” (random 
processes) could include parts of mathe- 
matics, hydrodynamics, physiology, and 
psychology. In other words, on the more 
formal levels of scientific theory there ex- 
ist processes which are of primary inter- 
est in themselves and which actually do 
ignore the administrative subdivisions of 
natural sciences. Most of these “might 
have been” sciences involve a fairly high 
level of mathematical sophistication and 
theoretical formality. Yet by judicious 
choice this difficulty can be partially 
mitigated, if not necessarily completely 
eliminated. 


For our initial experiment in Honors 
survey science at Michigan we have cho- 
sen to teach the “might have been” sci- 
ence of evolution, which includes all ir- 
reversible temporal change in nature. In 
a reasonable sequence the course incor- 
porates parts of the fields of physics, as- 
tronomy, geology, biology, and biochem- 


istry. 





Physics supplies the astronomer with 
sufficient raw material to permit him to 
discuss the origin of the universe and 
solar system. The geologist subsequently 
uses the information provided by the as- 
tronomer as background to a discussion 
of the origin, age, and surface develop- 
ment of the inanimate earth. Biological 
evolution is then demonstrated by em- 
ploying the geologist’s time span and doc- 
trine of uniformitarianism. After the fact 
of evolution in the biological world is con- 
firmed on the basis of the evidence of 
living animals, the geologist presents the 
fossil record of life. The concept of both 
animate and inanimate evolution finally 
having been established as a matter of 
blind natural law, the biochemist tackles 
the origin of life as a problem in chemical 
evolution. 

The complete course is thus selected 
from the content of five existing disci- 
plines. The sequence as described has 
the advantage of the block and gap system 
and simultaneously possesses a reason- 
able continuity. While evolution lends 
itself admirably to the purpose of this 
inter-disciplinary science course, any of 
the other “might have been” sciences in- 
volving perhaps different departments and 
instructors could also have been chosen. 








ICSs 
SOUTHERN INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE 





The Inter-university Committee on the 
Superior Student is holding the first of its 
three major invitational conferences at 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 20-23. 
The meetings will be held at the Sheraton- 
Seelbach Hotel and will be jointly spon- 
sored by the ICSS and the University of 
Louisville. The conference is being lim- 
ited to a selected group of Southern col- 
leges and universities, although several 
participants on the program will come 
from other parts of the nation. Following 
is the conference program: 


Thursday, November 21 


Introduction to the conference, 8:00 p.m.; 
Joseph W. Cohen, Director, ICSS; Philip 
Davidson, President, University of Louis- 
ville. 

Address—Alvin C. Eurich, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation: “Ideas and the Superior Student.” 
Smoker, 9:15 p.m. 


Friday, November 21 


Honors Programs and Their Rationale, 
9:30-12 Noon. Chairman: Cecil G. Tay- 
lor, Louisiana State University; Reporter: 
William C. Archie, Emory University; 
Panelists: George V. Taylor, University 
of North Carolina; Harold D. Hantz, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Robert K. Gooch, 
University of Virginia; Otis A. Singletary, 
University of Texas; John B. Wolfe, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

Finding and Launching the Superior Stu- 
dent, 2:00-4:30 p.m. Chairman: Edward 
W. Strong, University of California; Re- 
porter: Susan Riley, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. A. The Search: 1) at 
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the High School level; 2) at the Univer- 
sity level; B. Testing and other criteria 
for selection; C. Advanced placement; 
D. Counseling: Panelists: Charles E. Bish, 
Director, Project on the Academically 
Talented Student, NEA; J. Ned Bryan, 
Superior and. Talented Student Project, 
North Central Association; Dean George 
R. Waggoner, University of Kansas; Fred- 
erick H. Jackson, Carnegie Corporation; 
Joseph W. Cohen, Director, ICSS. 


The Student’s View of Honors Programs, 
8:00 p.m. Chairman: Harold D. Hantz, 
University of Arkansas; Reporter: John 
Lovell, Howard University. A panel of 
eight students will discuss honors pro- 
grams from the student’s point of view: 
Hendrik Booraem, University of Virginia; 
Peter Galindez, Howard University; Tom 
Hines, University of Mississippi; Troy 
Majors, University of Arkansas; Marjorie 
Moran, University of Michigan; Philip 
Patman, University of Texas; Helen Per- 
ich, University of Colorado; Mark Wil- 
son, University of North Carolina. 


Saturday, November 22 


Instructing the Superior Student, 9:00- 
11:30 a.m. Chairman: Dudley Wynn, 
University of New Mexico; Reporter: 
John Bettersworth, Mississippi State Uni- 
versity. A. General and departmental 
programs; B. Colloquia, Special Sections, 
Thematic Honors Groups, Independent 
Study, Acceleration; C. Lower division; 
D. Upper division; E. “Enrichment”; 
Panelists: Robert C. Angell, University 
of Michigan; Walter D. Weir, University 
of Colorado; Samuel P. Hays, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; William S. Weedon, Uni- 


versity of Virginia. 





Administrative Problems of Programs for 
the Superior Student, 2:00-4:30 p.m. 
Chairman: Philip Davidson, University 
of Louisville; Reporter: Robert J. Buck, 
University of Kentucky. A. Structure of 
honors programs within the university; 
B. Budget; C. Faculty; D. Facilities; 
Panelists: E. W. Strong, University of 
California; W. Alton Bryant, University 
of Mississippi; F. G. Clark, Southern 
University; James H. Robertson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The meeting will be 
held on the campus of the University of 
Louisville. 

Reception at the University of Louisville, 
4:30 p.m. 


Sunday, November 23 


Summary, Conclusions—Next steps in the 
South, 9:30-12 Noon. Steering Commit- 
tee and Conference Report. 

The following Southern colleges and 
universities will participate at the Con- 
ference: University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Austin College, David- 
son College, Duke University, Emory 
University, Fisk University, University of 
Florida, Florida State University, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, University 
of Georgia, University of Houston, How- 
ard University, University of Kentucky, 
Louisiana State University, University of 
Louisville, University of Miami, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, Morehouse College, University of 
North Carolina, University of the South, 
Southern Methodist University, Southern 
University, Stetson University, University 
of Tennessee, University of Texas, Tulane 
University, Tuskegee Institute, Vander- 
bilt University, University of Virginia, 
College of William and Mary. 
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notes and comments 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR SUPERIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS: Since the 
ICSS is firmly convinced that superior students require superior teachers on all levels, it 
wishes to bring to the attention of readers of this newsletter two fellowship programs 
specially designed for secondary school teachers, one under the sponsorship of the NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION and the other under the JOHN HAY WHITNEY 
FOUNDATION. 

The National Science Foundation has awarded more than $8,600,000 to 32 col- 
leges and universities for the purpose of granting to approximately 1,500 high school 
science and mathematics teachers $3,000 fellowships which will enable them to attend 
special institutes during the 1959-60 academic year. The program aims to help the 
teachers improve the quality of their instruction by keeping abreast of current develop- 
ments. 

The John Hay Fellows Program provides for approximately 60 fellowships of 
not less than $4,500 each. These will allow mature and talented high school teachers 
in the Humanities to pursue individual study at one of five leading universities and to 
have the opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences with colleagues and members 
of the university faculties. Those universities participating in the program are Yale, 
Chicago, Columbia, Northwestern, and Harvard. Dr. Charles E. Keller, director of the 
program, is welcoming applications from Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York (outside 
metropolitan New York City), North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania (as far East as 
Williamsport, Harrisburg, and York), Texas, and Washington. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Dr. Charles E. Keller at the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, 20, New York. 


SAVING THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED. Readers of this newsletter will 
find of interest two recently published studies of the reasons for failure of a considerable 
percentage of the nation’s highly talented high school students to continue their educa- 
tion on the college level. One is Professor J. Kenneth Little, A STATE-WIDE IN- 
QUIRY INTO DECISIONS OF YOUTH EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL. 
This inquiry, carried out under contract with the United State Office of Education, was 
published in September by the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin. The 
other study is in the form of an article entitled “The Conservation of Intellectual Tal- 
ent” by Donald L. Thistlethwaite, associate director of research for the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, and appears in the October 10, 1958 issue of SCIENCE. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES E. ODEGAARD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, addressing a conference on “Issues Facing the State University” at Austin, 








Texas, on November 4, stated that Honors programs should be provided in all univer- 
sities for the very brightest students. Though he acknowledged that such programs might 
be expensive, Dr. Odegaard justified their necessity. Deploring the nation’s apparent 
unwillingness to recognize difference in ability levels, he declared: “We accept differ- 
ences in strength or athletic powers. We are not upset by recognition of the fact that 
musical or artistic talent has been distributed by an uneven hand. But it is somehow un- 
democratic to note that intellectual power, capacity for abstract thinking, is not rationed 
out evenly by the Creator.” In today’s complex civilization, Dr. Odegaard observed, 
there is an “inevitable premium on talent not for slugging but for thinking one’s way 
through the intricate mechanisms of our elaborate technology or social organization.” 


Speaking in New York at the twenty-third conference of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Education, DR. ALAN T. WATERMAN, DI- 
RECTOR OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, maintained that it was 
the responsibility of educators “to achieve the means whereby eager young curiosity, 
whatever the subject of its interest, can be satisfied and channeled in useful directions. 
This means that in addition to striving toward our national ideal of providing as much 
education as possible for everyone, we must place special emphasis on quality. Our 
educational system has done a superb job of providing mass education. It it has one 
overriding weakness, however, it is its failure to make adequate provision for the 
identification and education of the gifted.” 


Assisted by a $140,000 grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
AUSTIN COLLEGE in Sherman, Texas, is embarked upon an experimental program 
of basic integrated studies which will eliminate insofar as possible the course-credit 
approach and attempt to integrate the subject matter customarily taught on the basis 
of individual academic departments. The program, which covers the first two aca- 
demic years, will concentrate on three principal areas: the humanities (which will in- 
clude the social sciences); languages and logical analysis; and science and mathematics. 
In each of the three areas, faculty teams will work together with thirty-two students, 
chosen at large from the student body, who will participate in the program. At the 
end of two years, the students will be examined by faculty members from other institu- 
tions. 
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